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By 9.30 p.m. room bell and light bell had rung. Merry voices in the 
halls had ceased. On the bedside table lay the Bible and a late maga- 
zine — and that hour was my very own. 



TYPHOID PRECAUTIONS 

By HARRIET L. P. FRIEND 
Medical Supervisor, Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Prevention is the keynote of medicine and nursing nowadays. No- 
where is it more important than in the care of infectious disease, particu- 
larly when isolation is not possible as in open medical wards. 

At the Massachusetts General Hospital, which labors under the neces- 
sity of caring for its typhoid fever in open wards, the following precau- 
tions for prevention of infection from these cases have been adopted 
and may be of some interest: 

Nurses are required always when working over a typhoid patient to 
wear a gown which covers the uniform completely. They must also 
wear rubber gloves when giving these patients bedpans, mouth-washes, 
in fact, whenever it is possible to accomplish the work with rubber gloves 
on. These gloves are washed well with soap and water before being 
taken off the hands. The soap is kept specially for that use and the 
basin and water are sterilized. 

After being washed, the rubber gloves are kept in a solution of 
corrosive sublimate, 1-5000. All utensils used in the care of typhoids, 
as bedpans, urinals, basins, sputum-cups, are sterilized each time after 
use in a special boiler. This is closed at the bottom, a certain amount 
of water run in, the top closed, steam turned on, and allowed to boil 
for ten minutes. The steam is then turned off, the water run out, and 
the top opened. 

TJrine, faeces, sputum, bath water, or water used to wash gloves and 
utensils, and mouth-washes are boiled in a special hopper. This hopper 
closes at the bottom by a lever before anything to be sterilized is emptied 
in ; water up to a certain mark is run in, the top closed, and steam turned 
on. This is allowed to boil for ten minutes, then opened by the lever 
at the bottom, and the steam turned off, after which the hopper is well 
flushed. 

In giving typhoid baths or sponges, the ordinary sea-sponge is no 
longer used. A special sponge has been devised. It is simply made of 
absorbent cotton between a double layer of sheet-wadding, covered with 
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gauze, and is about eight inches square. This sponge is boiled each 
time after using, and stands boiling very well. 

After each meal, all the dishes used are sterilized for ten minutes 
in the kitchen sterilizers, which are operated in the same way as those 
used in the lavatory for bedpans, but a tablespoonful of sal-soda is added 
to each sterilizer full of dishes. 

In making the beds, a clothes bag is carried to the bed-side, the 
linen is immediately put in it, is sprinkled with formalin, marked 
" typhoid," and carried to the rinse house for special washing. Pillows 
are protected by rubber pillow-slips. The rubber sheets and pillow-slips 
that have been used in baths and on the bed axe well scrubbed with 
soap and water first, then with 2 per cent, formalin. 

After a patient's discharge, the pillows and mattress are marked 
" typhoid," sprinkled with formalin, and sent to the sterilizing-room. 
The bed frame is scrubbed with soap and water and 2 per cent, formalin. 
It is intended to substitute some waterproof material that may be boiled 
in place of the rubber sheets and pillow-slips. 

It may also be of interest to note that during the year 1910 Dr. Les- 
ley H. Spooner carried out at the Massachusetts General Hospital several 
series of voluntary typhoid inoculations. Seventy-four nurses, nine 
house-officers, and six ward-tenders were inoculated. The vaccine is 
prepared in the following manner (quoted from an article by Dr. 
Spooner) : 

" The typhoid bacilli grown for twenty-four hours on agar slants are 
washed into a sterile tube, thoroughly shaken, and counted by the Zeiss 
blood platelet counter. They are then exposed in the water bath to the 
temperature of 53° C. for one hour, diluted with the necessary amount 
of salt solution in a small bottle, and sealed with a rubber nipple. Lysol, 
0.25 per cent., is then added to prevent contagion. The vaccines of any 
strength may be prepared, but the most convenient is that in which 
1 c.c. contains 400,000,000 bacilli." 

These inoculations were followed by very slight discomfort, and, 
whether due to inoculations or precautions observed, or a combination 
of both, there was not one case of secondary infection from typhoid 
that year. 
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